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|stances in the history and geography of this | and when Christian benevolence lures the de- 
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(Continued from page W5.) 
“ But, great as is the importance of this ob- 
ject, it yields in interest to another connected 
with it, but far more comprehensive and mo- 


mentous ; and that is the civilization of Africa, | 


The condition of the African continent is a 
reproach to the civilization of the world. With 
an extent nearly three times that of Europe 


{the remotest islands of the Pacific. ‘To what 
,exteat the aboriginal element shall be borne 
\down and overpowered by the foreign influ- 
ences, or enter into kindly combination with 
them, depends upon the moral and intellectual 
| development of both parties. ‘The native race 
| may be so apt for improvement as to harmo- 
nize promptly and kindly with the cultivated 





seemingly hopeless elements of physical and 
| moral evil—atier long cycles of suffering and 
lerime, of violence and retribution, such as 
history can nowhere parallel—educing, | say, 
from these elements, by the blessed alchemy 
of Christian charity, the means of the ultimate 
regeneration of Africa. 

“The aroused conscience of Christendom 


strangers. ‘This was the case with the early | denounces the slave trade, but not till it has 
—a considerable portion of the known regions | Greeks. Or the disparity may be so great | existed for three centuries, and filled a portion 


of great fertility, teeming with vegetable and 
animal life, traversed by lofty ranges of moun- 
tains which send down from their sides the 
tributaries of noble rivers, connected by the 
Mediterranean on the north, both with the an- 
cient and modern culture of Europe—the 


western shores projecting into the Atlantic | 


ocean, the great highway of civilization—the 
south-eastern running within a near proximity 
to our own continent, the eastern coasts spread 


out to the commerce of India and the whole | 


Oriental world, while the Red Sea and the 
Nile throw open the approaches of the Asiatic 
continent, it would seem that by natural en- 
dowments and geographical position, it was 
destined to be the emporium and garden of the 
earth, Man only throughout these vast re- 
gions has remained in arrears in the great 
propress of humanity ; and instead of keeping 
pace with his fellow-men in other parts of the 
world—has been so much depressed by vari- 
ous causes of degeneracy, as finally to have 
come under a suspicion of natural inferiority 
—in which | must own | have no belief. 

*[ have no doubt that among the numerous 
races of Africa, as of the other continents, 


there are great diversities of intelligence ; from | 


the warlike, politic tribes of the Central pla- 


teau, to the broken-down, enfeebled hordes on | 


the banks of the Congo, and the squalid, 
scarcely human Hottentot. But it may be 
doubted whether this difference is greater than 


between the Laplander, the Gipsy, the Cal- | 


muc, un the one hand, and the best and bright- 
est specimens of humanity to be found in 
Europe and America, on the other. 

‘“* What, then, is the cause of the continued 


that no kindly union between them is practi- 
cable, and the native tribes slowly and silently 
retreat before the new comers. ‘This has 
been the case with the native races of our 
own continent, who have found it all but im- 
| possible to embrace our civilization. 

** Now, in reference to this law of our social 
nature, the difficulty in Africa has been two- 
fold: first, that the other quarters of the globe, 
who had obtained the start in the race of im- 
provement, and might have proved the instruc- 
tors and guides of the native races, were all 
deeply concerned in a traffic with the conti- 
nent of Africa, which, instead of tending, like 
other branches of commerce, to mutual im- 
provement, and especially to the elevation of 


| 


the inferior party, is of all barbarizing agents | 


the most poisonous and deadly. In this way, 
foreign trade, which has usually been the 
medium through which the more cultivated 
foreign race has gradually introduced itself to 
a mutually beneficial intercourse with the less 
advanced tribes, has been to Africa, from the | 
dawn of history to the present day, the all-| 
powerful agent of eternal civil war, anarchy, 
and social disorganization. This has been 
one cause of her making so little progress in 
|civilization. Another is her climate; her 
| mighty equatorial expanse—a more extensive | 
| tract of land between the tropics than in ali | 
ithe rest of the globe; her fervid vertical sun, 
| burning down upon the rank vegetation of her 
fertile plains, and rendering her shores and 
water-courses pestilerous to a foreign consti- 
\tution. ‘This peculiar geographical character 
seems again to shut her out from the ordinary 
approaches of civilization. Common induce- 





of the western hemisphere with five or six 
| millions of the descendants of Africa, of whom 
|about a million and a half, in the islands and 
|on the continent, have from time to time be- 
|come free ; though born and reared under cir- 
|cumstances unfavourable to mental culture, 
| yet still partaking in the main of the common 
blessings of civilization and Christianity, and 
amply qualified, as Liberia has shown, to con- 
| vey those blessings to the native land of their 
‘fathers. ‘Thus, at the moment when the work 
‘itself is ready to be commenced, the chosen 
instruments are prepared. Do | err in the 
opinion that the same Providence which has 
arranged or permitted this mysterious sequence 
of events, is calling and inviting them to the 
auspicious work? All other means have been 
tried in vain. Private adventure has miscar- 
ried; strength, and courage, and endurance, 
almost superhuman, have languished and 
broken down; well appointed expeditions, 
fitted out under the auspices of powerful asso- 
ciations and powerful Governments, have 
ended in calamitous failure; and it is proved 
at last that the Caucasian race cannot achieve 
this long-deferred work. When that last 
noble expedition which was sent out from 
England, I think in the year 1841, under the 
highest auspices, to found an agricultural set- 
tlement at the confluence of the Niger and 
‘Tschad, interior of Africa, ascended the Niger, 
every white man out of one hundred and filty 
sickened ; all but two or three, if my memory 
serves me, died; while of their dark-skinned 
associates, also one hundred and filty in num- 
ber, with all the added labour and anxiety 
that devolved upon them, a few only were 
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sick, and they individuals who had passed | Bowen took an active part in the anti-slavery 





years in a temperate climate, 
died,” 
(To be continued.) 
ee 


From the Annual Monitor for 1853. 


SIMON MAW BOWEN, 


Simon Maw Bowen, of Gaisborough, Eng- 
land, an elder, deceased Seventh month 9th, 
1852, aged 80 years, 

This Friend had not a birthright in our 
religious Society, and as he seldom conversed | 
about himse lf, little is known of his early his. | 
tory, but his aged sister speaks of him as | j 
being religiously thoughtful when a child. 
While very young his father placed him with 


| 
| 


a Friend, near his own reside nce; and in this | 
Situation, when attending a funeral, the minis- 
try of a woman Friend made a deep and last- 
ing impression on his mind, After this he 
was apprenticed to an uncle at Woodbridge 
who was a Friend: but with the stipulation, 
on the part of his father, that he should attend 
the Episcopal Church. This uncle dying be- | 
fore his apprenticeship expired, he was turned 
over to another Friend of the same place, and | 
he then commenced attending the meetings of 
Friends, but he has been heard to say, that it 
was the reading of the life of John Richard- 
son, Which convinced him of the soundness of | 
our principles, 


and not one | cause, and i 
ling the welfare of the human 
| taking largely of the love of Christ, he was 
| earnes st ip endeavouring to attract others to 


| was exceedingly reduced ; 


in many other objects for promot. | 
family. 


the same Lord and Saviour, and with this ob-| 





Par-| to lack the means of 








means, supplied the deficiency. The mean- 
est and most loathsome rept. ile is not suffered 
procuring food, or of de- 
fending itself from an enemy. The snail can 
thrust out her eyes to a distance, Providence 
having placed them at the extremity of four 


|ject in view, he became an active dist ributor | horns, which she can direct as she finds most 
of religious tracts, before this mode of diffus- | convenient ; 


and the spider, which has no 


ing Christian instruction was so general as| i neck, is furnished wth from four to eight 


it now is. 
taining the Christian discipline of our own 


| Society, and watched over the flock with fa- | 


therly care, as an elder. His house and his 
heart were warmly open to those who laboured 
in the Gospel, and he willingly accompanied 


‘such and assisted them in the appointment of 
|meetings for persons not prolessing with | 


Frie nds, Whilst from home in a service of 
this kind, when the Asiatic cholera first visited 
this island, he was attacked with that malig- 


From this time his bodily strength 


his great feebleness, he continued to attend 


meetings for worship diligently, often making | 


extraordinary efforts to unite with his friends 
on these solemn occasions. His treasure 
being in heaven, it was evident that his heart 


to the house, he sometimes expressed a fear 
that he was too anxious to be gone, and said 
that he had no pain of body or mind, 


He was also diligent in main-| eyes, placed inthe head so as to see in differ. 


ent directions. Some insects, which have not 
the power of moving the eye, have two protu- 
berant hemispheres, each of which contains a 
vast numver of eyes, ‘The microscope has 
demonstrated, that a common fly has not less 
than four thousand eyes in each hemisphere: 
and every eye furnished with a distinct pupil, 


crystalline humour, &c. Other insects, as 


\the si!k-worm and dragon-fly, have many 


| nant disease, and brought as to the brink of | 
,| the grave. j 
but notwithstanding 


more, 

‘Those animals whose eyes are exposed to 
the greatest danger, are provided with the best 
means of defending this delicate organ, ‘The 
mole, which has to search for its food under 
ground, has a small eye, and deeply fixed in 


‘the head, so as to be well protected from in- 


jury. Other animals are furnished with what 


‘is called The Nictating Membrane, which is 
was there also; and after he became confined | 


a kind of transparent covering, which may be 
drawn before the eye without preventing the 
sight; and must be of very great service to 


His | birds, to protect the eye when. flying among 


Aller leaving Woodbridge, he a at| cheerfulness and resignation during the long | branches of trees; and to quadrupeds, who 


Gainsborough, in the business of 
Conducting “his trade in strict seaiunas with | 
Christian principle, 
courteous, 
truth of the declaration, “ Godliness is profit. | 
able unto all things, having promise of the life 
that now is, and ‘of that which is to come,’ »| 
It was his practice to close his shop during | 
the time of the week-day meetings, and thus | 
to liberate himself and his assistants for the | 
purpose of joining on these occasions in the | 
public worship of the Most High, whom he} 
truly recognized as his God, preferring his | 
service belure every other object. And not-| 
generally considered business hours, he ob-! 
tained a comfortable maintenance for himself 
and his family, as well as a sufficient provi- 
sion for old age. 

Alout the year 1793, he was received into 
men.bership wiih Friends, and he afterwards 
married Ann Hopkins, whom he survived six- 
teen years. They had four children, whom 
they trained in the nurture and admonition of 
the Lord; three of whom died when about of 
an age to be the comfort and stay of their 
parents. Keen as was this trial, it was greatly 
mitigated by the evidence which each of these 
young people afforded, that they had chosen 
the Lord for their portion, and by the hum- 
ble, but confiding trust, that through a cruci- 
fied and glorified Redeemer, they were re- 
moved from the temptations and trials of time 
to the joys of a happy eternity ; and under | 
these alleviations, the parents were enabled to | 
bear these trials avin composure and resigna- 





his voice had become so feeble as to be scarce- 


A few days before the final close, he express- | 
ed a hope that he might not be detained here 
much longer ; soon alter he fell into a lethargic | 


luosed,” and he fell asleep in Jesus, 


ae 


On the Varieties Observable in the Eyes of 
Different Animals, 


a grocer. | period of his great weakness, were striking ; | have occasion to hold down their heads to 


| reach their food. 
and being diligent and|ly audible, but his happy countenance was an | mation of the eye are remarkable, 


he realized experimentally the|index of the peaceful serenity of his mind. | of the eye is round in the human subject, 


Other varieties in the for- 
The pupil 


| which enables us to see in every direction 
| alike ; but quadrupeds of the graiminivorous 
kind, have it horizontally oblong ; by which 


g|state, which continued till ‘the silver cord| they can view a larger space over the earth; 


|while animals of the cat kind, who climb 
| trees, and prey on birds, and animals which 
| hide in the ground, have their pupils oblong 
i in the contrary way; by which they can look 

| upwards and downwards at the same time. 


Though the eye is situated in the head of all Some insects can only see objects at a great 
withstanding the sacrifice of time, in what are creatures, yet there are variations in its posi- | distance, and make us2 of their feelers to as- 


tion, its size, and its formation, adapted to 
their several natures. 


to a considerable extent, In birds, the eyes! 
are situated in such a manner as to see nearly | 
all around them, that they may the better 
seek their food, and escape danger. 


eyes of hares are so protuberant, and placed | 


so much towards the sides of the head of the 
animal, that they can see best behind them— 
as their chief security is in flight; whereas 
dogs, who are formed by nature to pursue 
their prey, have their eyes situated more for- 


| ward, that they may the better see the object 
| of their pursuit. 


able i in the means by which the various mo- 
In the human | 


A similar variety is observ- 


tions of the eye are effected. 
species, a curious set of muscles is provided 
tor this purpose; and the motion of the head 


}enables the eye to command a variety of ob- 


tion, aad with thankfulness to God for his | jects; but where these muscles are wanting, 


Mercies, 
While in ths vigour of life 


either for moving the eye or the head, the 


In man, it is so placed | 
|as to look forward; but at the same time to} 


take in objects on the right hand and the left | magnified. 


The | 


certain objects which are near; and others, 
as the common fly, can only see objects which 
are close; and these are most astonishingly 
Birds and fishes have a power of 
| seeing distinctly, either at a distance or near 
at hand, at pleasure, by varying the distance 
of the crystalline humour from the retina. 
| By this means it is that birds can see their 
food at the end of their bills, or discern it on 
the ground from the heights at which they 
| often fly. ‘This property of the eye is also of 
| great importance to fishes, on account of the 
| refractive power of the water. 

**O Lord, how manifold are thy works !|— 
in wisdom hast thou made them all! The 
earth is full of thy riches, so is this great and 
wide sea, wherein are things creeping innu- 
merable, These wail all upon ‘I'hee, that 
‘Thou mayst give them their meat in due sea- 
son.” ‘Thou, who hast not nezlected the 
spider, that crawls upon the ceiling, nor the 
suail that creeps on the ground, so that their 





wants are supplied, and their enemies resisted, 


Simon Maw] wisdom of the Creator hath, by some other | wilt not, canst not, be unmind{ul of thy cove- 


ree 





averada 


ir 
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nant-people, whom thou hast purchased with 
thy blood. The God of Grace will not be}lation must such a condition of mind have 
fess bountiful than the God of Nature. O ye} been at such a moment, 
of little faith, wherefore do ye doubt? back with emotions of gratitude to the Lord 


The varieties observable in the kinglom of|who had redeemed him from evil, and had | trine. 


Nature may illustrate what we perceive in the} given him to experience the peace of his chil- 


To be able to look | 
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How full of heavenly sweetness and { conso- | such counsel, and that he had found safety 


in it, 

Orher dedicated, wise-hearted Friends, as 
well as John Parker, have held the same doc- 
I well remember an instance in point, 
In the Fiflh month, 1828, William Flanner 


kingdom of Grace: each individual has his dren, to feel the warm gushes of thankfulness | was in Philadelphia, having been liberated by 


different gifts; and these suited to the station | for the present assurance of his love, and to! 
he is intended to occupy. ‘There are diversi-| have a quiet, well-grounded hope for the fu- 
ties of gifts; but the will is bestowed by the|ture, that through the redemption which is in 
same Spirit, ‘who divideth to every man|Christ Jesus, a blessed immortality would be 
severally as he will.” Let not him that hath} his portion when the conflicts of time were all 
more knowledge be puffed up: another perhaps | over. 

has more zeal or more love. The gifts of 
grace, like those of Providence, are often more | have had recalled to my recollection the ac- 


equally bestowed than we are ready to ima-|count we have left us of that dedicated friend | 


gine. Our great concern should be to improve | and elder, William Prideaux, of England, who 
our respective talents, to the glory of our great | having been faithful to his Divine Master in| 
Master, that in the day of reckoning we may |the strength of manhood, continued to bring) 
not be found wanting. forth fruit in old age. 

—— experienced no fear, no terror. 
he could say, “ I have always loved the Truth, 
and now it doth not fail me. * * 


For ** The Friend.” 


JOHN PARKER, 


(Continuation of Thomas Scattergood and his Times.) 


ward.” * All is well.” 


(Concluded from page 173.) 

John Parker attended the Yearly Meeting 
in 1829, and took part in the concerns which 
claimed its attention. The impression was 
strong on his mind that it would be the last | 
he should ever be at. On his return home, 
his bodily infirmities increased, but his mind 
seemed brighter; and in his visits among his | 
friends, he manifested much of that character 
so beautifully drawn of him in the memorial | 
issued by his Monthly Meeting. It says, he| 
was “not very thoughtful of what he should} 
eat, or wherewithal he should be clothed ; and 
feeling happiness and contentment within 


How should I be otherwise? 


the little concerns of life. 


Thus in the eighty-third year of his age, sus- | 
tained in resignation to suffering,—in thankful 
unshaken confidence of a blessed 


j away. 


On reading this at the present time, [| 


In his last sickness he| 
To a relative 


1 have 
nothing but peace in looking forward or back- | 
On being asked if| 
he were pretty comfortable, he could say, 
“Yes; I don’t know when I was otherwise. 
My Lord God 
|Almighty is with me, my dear Redeemer, | 
| whom I wish thee and all to honour, even in| 
He hath done for 
|me far beyond what I could ask or think.” | 


| gratitude for spiritual favours, and in an 


In the course of John Parker’s conversation | 


Friends in Ohio Yearly Meeti ing, for religious 
labour in England. On First-day, the 18th 
of that month, he attended in the morning the 
Mulberry street meeting, and to it also came 
L. P. M., a woman from New York, who had 
been in attendance at the Yearly Meeting of 
the Separatists. She went into the gallery, 
and after a time kneeled. A few persons 
rose, but the body of the meeting kept their 
seats, She was spoken to by an elder, to 
whose advice she paid little regard. ‘Towards 
[the close of the meeting, William Flanner 
arose. He endeavoured to strengthen Friends 
to faithfulness amid the varied trials besetting 





| they were surrounded. 


them, and the perplexing scenes with which 
He said that where 
| meetings were favoured with sound heads, and 
they abode in soundness, the body would be 
kept in order and harmony. If such faithfully 
supported the cause, things would be kept ia 
their proper places, But when this is not the 
case,—when the head was unsound, the heart 
| would be sick,—disorder would come in, and 
meetings would dwindle. He thought there 
was a danger when those who speak | in public 
meetings confide alone in their own judgment. 
They should be willing to take the advice of 
solid, weighty Friends. He had left home, 


immor-| he said,—left all that was near and dear to 
jtality, to the very close, he passed quietly 


him, to go, as he believed, at ‘Truth’s requir- 





ing, an oo in its cause to a foreign 
country ; yet if his sound and honourable 


a 


himself, he seemed to spread a ray thereof) at this time with E. B., in relation to the lead-| Friends of this city should come to a solid 


where he went.” His strength gradually de- 
clined, but he continued to get to his reli- 
gious meetings, and to the dwellings of Friends 
near by, almost to the very close, He one 


ers amongst those who had separated from|and decided judgment that it would be best 
Friends, he said, “ he was fully convinced that for him to return home, he would leave his 
the ground of their departure was a radical, | |burthen upon them, and retrace his steps. 
long-cherished, unsoundness in the Christian | These observations, he said, had been called 


day said to a Friend, “I think much of late| faith; that they had rejected the doctrines of forth by an unsavoury offering that we had 


about dying. It is a serious thing to die. 
‘If the righteous scarcely be saved, 
shall the wicked and ungodly appear ? ” 
About the middle of the Sixth month, our 
late valuable young friend E. B. paid him a! 
visit, and felt convinced the days of this aged | 
servant of the Lord were drawing to a close. 
He found that his respiration, alter any exer- 
tion became paintully laborious, and that| 
spells of oppression were experienced by him, | 
even when sitting still. 
continucd, and his mind seemed clothed with 
serenity. His thoughts were ou religious | 
subjects,—and his conversation tended to the 
edification of his listeners. 


feeling of 
spirit. 


humility 


I first fully gave in my name to serve the 
Lord, 1 was broken dowa and deeply con- 
trited, and, in this lowly state, experienced 
inexpressible peace and sweetness of feeling. 
A renewal of this precious feeling | have feit 
at various subsequent periods.” He then added 
with emotion, * and I think [ have felt a mea- 
sure of it now in my old age.” 


where | 





ally be undermined. 


Yet his cheerfulness | Divinity and the Mediation of Christ, form the 


tis juc dgment| He expressed his belief that the new society 
seemed clear and stroag, and a sweet, deep | formed by 
appeared to clothe his | Friends, would come to nought, 
He remarked during the conversation, | tically exclaimed, * It has no foundation, and 
“ { can remember the time ia my youth, when therefore cannot mad.” 


the divinity and mediation of Jesus Christ;' heard in that place, which had brought dark- 
and that, however they might deny the charge, | ness over the meeting, yea, Ezyptian darkuess. 
ihe believed they had in heart become deists.” | These remarks were attended with such 
/For these who had been beguiled and led! religious weight and authority, as brought 
astray by these leaders, he felt much sympa-|soleinnity over the meeting, and repressed 
ithy, and great anxicty. His fear was, that by ‘and subdued the unsettled spirits present, 
jevil communication their faith would gradu-| ‘The meeiing ended in a comfortable quiet. 

The awful condition of} ‘The next Fourth-day atter the conversation 
| those who denied the divinity of Jesus Christ,! with £, B., John Parker attended a meeting 
peculiarly impressed him, He said, “ The for worship for the last time. He arose early 
in the meciing and said, * ‘Those who gather. 
ed much had nothing to spare, and those who 
gathered little had no lack. Abundance was 
not suriviting, and a little was satisfying,” 
‘This was in relerence to the children ot Israel 
vathering mauna, and it is typical of the ga- 
the ring of spiritual food under the Christian 
dispens: ition. Soon alter John had taken his 
seat, one of the Separatists who had been dis- 
owned, made some remarks which seemed to 
undervalue the Holy Scriptures. The idea 
he wished to convey seemed to be this, that 
although it might be well sometimes to read 
the lives and experiences of good men of for- 
mer times, yet that, as we became more spi- 
ritually-minded, we should feel the necessity 
of reading these writings less, Expressing 


foundation-stone of the Christian religion, All 
that is built upon any other foundation than 
|this, will be found to be built on the sand.’ 
had seceded from 

He empha- 


thuse who 


John also stated it as his opinion that the 
want of true humility, and the pride and arro- 
gance of the human heart, had been the means 
of drawing many from the paths of peace. He 
thought that the leader himself had been too 
high-minded to receive the caution and advice 
ot elders and other faithful Friends. He add- 
ed, that he had always thought it right to take 
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his hope that they would be less attended to 
or relied on, as we came near the close of 
life. 

Soon after he had taken his seat, John Par- 
ker arose, and although labouring under much 
difficulty of breathing, bore testimony to the 
value and importance of the Holy Scriptures. 
He quoted the text, “* Whatsoever was written 
aforetime, was wrilten for our learning, that we, 
through patience and comfort of the Scrip- 
tures, might have hope.” This hope he ex- 
plained as the hope of eternal life through 
Jesus Christ. He showed that the scriptures | 
were to be read and believed ; and that as we 
advanced in religious experience, and above 
all, as we draw near the close of life, we should, 
if we really were members of the church of 
Christ, increasingly desire to read and medi- 
tate upon the consolatory promises contained 
in them. 

After the close of the meeting, he said toa 
friend, ** This world has lost its charms for, 
me.” I] have no wish to continue a moment | 
longer in it, unless it might be that I could do, 
some good to the Master’s cause.” He ex- 
pressed unity with Friends in Philadelphia, 
who had kept the faith during the recent trial, 
and added, “I feel united to the people of God 
everywhere.” He then went into the prepa- 
rative meeting, and took some part in the 
business, although his breathing could be 
heard across the house, After meeting E. B. 
told him he seemed ill, and scarcely fit to be 
from home, He answered with serenity, “I 
am almost worn out; but | believe it to be my 
duty to attend meetings while I have breath.” 

After this, he was mostly confined to the 
house, and though gradually decreasing in 
strength, continued calm and cheerful. He at 
one time expressed that his only hope was in| 
Christ, and in his mediation and intercession 
with the Father, for being received in the end. 
At another time, when under great suffering, 
he exclaimed, * Oh, that I had the wings of a 
dove, that I might flee away, and be at rest. 
Be near me, oh Lord, in these times of great 
trial, when the soul is about to be separated 
from the body. Oh Lord, my trust is in thee, 
let me not be ashamed.” 

Two days before his death he took an affec- 
tionate leave of his family, setting forth his 
faith in the dear Redeemer, who had given 
himself a ransom for all. He could say in 
the present feeling of living faith, “1 know| 
that my Redeemer liveth; and because he| 
liveth, | shall live also.” | 

He continued at times engaved in supplica- 
tion until First-day morning, the L2ih of Sev- 
enth month, 1829, when he was quietly released | 
from the body ; and we doubt not but the Lord 
Jesus, whom he served and honoured on the 
earth, has gathered him into one of those 
mansions, which He testified that he went be- | 
fore to prepare for those who, believing in| 
God, believed also in Him. He was in his} 
eighty-first year. 


| 


—— | 

“ Think not that the sacrifice of Isaac has! 
been demanded but once; it may with truth | 
be said to be required every day of each one 
of us. If you are at a loss to know what this 
Isaac is which you ought to immolate, ask 


your heart what it is 
more than God, and that causes you most 
frequently to depart from his holy will; is it 
the carnal pleasure which voluptuousiess pro- 
mises you, or the cruel satisfaction which 





revenge gives, or the malignant joy which) 
slander awakens in your soul, or the stunning | 


insensibility which worldly dissipations pro- 
duce, or the secret complacency by which 
pride is often nourished? Behold, behold the 
the child of your corruption which you ought 
to sacrifice to the Lord!” 
cmnesitiinsamace 
For ** The Friend.” 
CATSKILL MOUNTAIN. 
SUNRISE, 
The morn is breaking in the East afar, 
The pearly dawn, just glimmering, reveals 
The distant mountain line; and all beneath, 
River, and forest, farms and hamlets, lie 
Yet in the gloom of night ; while gathering clouds 
In deeper shades enfold them. Lo! the sun’s 
sright heralds don their crimson robes ; anon, 
Their golden zones, and beaming diadems— 
With such unearthly purity of ray 
They glow, that one might deem the seraphim, 
In silent awe around the flaming throne 
Vaiting some high behest, were thus arrayed. 
Upon the mountain’s lofty brow we stand; 
Outspread around, beneath, before, sublime 
The expanse of view ; rare feast for mortal eyes. 
And now the vapoury folds that far adown, 
Chilly and gray, lay surging like a sea, 
Have caught the orient blaze—and as the sun 
Comes forth in glorious majesty and might, 
Oh, who can paint the splendour of the scene! 
Beyond the river’s eastern marge, they lie 
All white and glistering in his earliest beams: 
They seem bright cohorts of celestial hosts, 
With snowy ensigns raised and floating high, 
Going forth to hail the immortal King of Heaven. 
And now the morning breeze up-springing fresh, 
With light wand, here and there, the mid ranks 
parting, 

Discloses glimpses of the valley green, 
Its wooded slopes, and fields, and azure lakes ; 
Then sweeping up the river’s noble course, 
The glancing of his burnished shield is seen. 
Down ‘neath the dizzy steep, our wondering gaze 
Meets, gliding from the mountain’s shadowy base, 
Another troop, all gray and sad, from dark 
tavines and fountains cool deep hid 
Within its heart, like mourners from the tomb: 
But soon they too reflect his cheering beams, 
And raise their drooping heads to smile ’mid tears. 
Endless the shapes of beauty and of grace 
Evolved in this fair silent pageant: there, 
A frozen sea, with dazzling icebergs gleams— 
Here water-spouts rise jetting to the skies. 
And as the king of day asserts his reign, 
And fast the wreathing mist dissolves away, 
low lightly it unfurls its downy wings, 
And slowly floating up the mountain's side 
Its gossamer skirts just touching the tree tops, 
Melts softly in the blue serene ahove 


SUNSET, 
A loftier summit gained,—a breastplate bold 
Of precipices bare and rifted, shields 
The mountain’s front, majestic in their wild 
And fearful height: down o’er the shelving verge 
Is seen the forest rising to its hase, 
The dappled foliage quivering in the breeze. 
The westering sun is closing this fair day 
With glory meet for such a scene :—around, 
The giant mountains lift their awful forms ; 
The highest peak reflects the glowing west 
Superbly flushed with hues of purple light, 
Like some grand monarch, robed in regal pomp ; 
While lower summits shine in contrast strong, 
Their mantles brightening to the intensest green. 
No sound of life, these solitudes sublime 
Awakes, save Nature’s sweetest choristers, 


that you dare to love | The birds; now warbling soft their vesper hymn. 


Most Eden-like in this wild harmony, 
|} The wood-robins’ clear silvery music trills 
| Up from their bowers among the pine-tree tops ; 
Responsive carolling from shade to shade. 
Swect vocalists! Ive listened to your songs, 
Piping from thickets by the streamlets side, 
Or lowland groves, the quiet homestead near; 
But never with such pure entranced delight, 
| Have l inhaled your rapturous minstrelsy, 
| As now, in this grand mountain orchestra 
Above the atmosphere of lower earth— 
It seems the very melody of peace 
And deep repose—such strains as might attune 
The little golden harps of infant souls, 
In their sweet praise—low-breathing, yet 
Not lost amid the highest pawans of heaven. 
The parting daylight’s rosy smile still trembles 
On the mountains’ crests, while on the vales 
Beneath, the evening shades have softly closed. 
Dimly, the river’s waving sheen just marks 
His silent course, while twilight’s gloom all hues 
Is blending into one unvaried blank. 
Man’s boasted dwellings, that in garish day 
But twinkled in the green like children’s toys, 
Are all effaced——Oh man, thy lordly state, 
Thy mien erect and haughty, dwindle here 
To insect nothingness, scarce visible! 
Thy princeliest halls and palaces, from these 
Aerial heights, as dove-cotes would appear. 
And yet this mite, this breathing particle, 
Struts in his tiny shell, and swells with pride, 
If his poor sordid hands with grovelling toil 
Have heaped more dust, his mushroom mansion 
show 
More fair and spacious than his neighbours—thus 
Enslaving to low paltry aims, the soul, 
That immaterial essence which enshrines 
The pure immortal seed of heavenly life. 
Germ of a god-like nature! priceless gift ! 
The untold treasures of the universe 
Are but as dross to this. Prized we its worth, 
Our prayers would ceaseless flow for genial showers 
Of grace divine, and love-enlivening beams, 
To bless our culture of its tender growth, 
| That it might flourish, bearing holy fruit ; 
| Out-rooting those foul weeds of pride that spring 
| From a polluted soil. Then would pure praise 
From grateful hearts, to the Redeemer’s throne 
Ascend: the enlarged and chastened soul far-raised 
Above earth’s toys, would own these glorious 
scenes— 
| These ancient mountains, and primeval woods, 
The flowing rivers, and far-spreading vales, 
With all the lovely change of light and shade, 
The sparkling drapery of morning mist, 
| The golden west, and mellowed gloaming tints, 
As the blest work of a dear Father’s hand; 
And bearing as immediately the seal 
Of Omnipresent Deity, as the stars 
In their exalted spheres: with filial love 
| And reverence meet, his goodness would adore 
! Who “dwelleth in the high and holy place,” 
Yet with the contrite mourner oft abides. 


eee 





li 
For “The Friend.” 

SEMPLICITY, 

| 

| Simplicity is not confined to consistency in 
| dress, conduct or conversation, but is equally 
| incumbent in every religious movement. ‘There 
must be a simplicity in our carriage, an ex- 
clusion of the pride too often arising from the 
consciousness of distinguished intellect, and 
an immediate dependence upon Best Help, 
prostration of the unsanctified powers, before 
the mysteries of the kingdom of the Prince of 
Peace are unveiled to the view. ‘That sim- 
plicity which the cross of our dear Redeemer 
produces in all who yield to its benign influ- 
ence, is truly beautifying and profitable, and 
is entirely dependent upon the single eye, and 
the faithful application of the talents commit- 
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ted to us in accordance with the direction of| and dealest treacherously, and they dealt not|Truth, and brought reproach upon the Socie- 


the blessed light of Christ. 

As all are concerned to wait the dear Mas- 
ter’s time, and with propriety to fill their re- 
spective spheres in usefulness, no matter 
whether their qualifications should be promi- 
nent and imposing, or more retired and obscure, 
this holy simplicity, arising from faithfulness, 
will bind them sincerely together, in an equal- 
izing bond of brotherhood : for many vessels 
are in the Lord’s house, each being required 
for His holy service, and all fitted and pre- 
pared in unerring Wisdom for usefulness in 
the church. Here a majesterial spirit is not 


permitted to arise, nor any feeling that would | sion—something of His purity, courage, and | 
desire to intrude itself for the sake of acquir- | zeal, 


THE FRIEND. 





treacherously with thee ! when thou shalt cease | 
to spoil, thou shalt be spoiled; and when thou | 
shalt make an end to deal treacherously, they 
shall deal treacherously with thee.” (lsa. 
xxxiii, 1.) 
State of New York. 
— 

Holy Influence.—There are some individu- 
als with whom we can scarcely have any | 
intercourse, without discerning something of 
their blessed Master in them—something of| 
His meekness, tenderness, and love—some- | 
thing of His patience, humility, and submis- | 





There are some with whom we seldom 
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ty, some who had been drawn away by the 
same spirit that beguiled him, and others, 
weak members, whose feelings were deeply 
moved, and enlisted in his behalf, on account 
of the dreadful sufferings to which his cruel 
persecutors subjected him, indulged in much 
crimination of faithful Friends, who had been 
concerned to maintain the faith inviolate, and 
who, while they pitied and mourned over 
their degenerate brother and his supporters, 
felt bound to bear testimony against their de- 
partures. George Fox seeing the danger of 
a party feeling creeping into the Society, and 
ever on the watch to guard it from danger, 
put forth the following short but instructive 


ing celebrity in Society, and that would fain | mingle as we pass through life’s pilgrimage, | Epistle: 


exercise lordship over the flock, or lead the 
members to wish others to stand back, consi- 
dering themselves more holy ; but when a spirit 
of this kind acquires the ascendency, the ten- 
der and the simple are overlooked, their unob- 
trusive usefulness much undervalued, and the 
kind and sympathetic fellowship with which 
they were once regarded, gives place to cold- 
ness and neglect, which too frequently in- 
creases, till a frigid or persecuting spirit is 
exercised against them. Then the scruples 
and faithfulness of those individuals in support 
of our precious principles and doctrines, which 
were once cordial, become burdensome and 


frivolous in their estimation, and those labours | 


which were once seen to be essential for our 
preservation and unity in the one eternal and 
unchanging Spirit of ‘Truth, are attributed to 
a wrong spirit, one calculated to produce dif- 
ficulty in the church, and disunity amongst 
brethren. 

How important then is that singleness of 
heart which considers self of no reputation, 
but is livingly concerned to wait upon that 
excelleat Power which giveth liberally and 
upbraideth not, for a qualification, and renewal 
of strength, acceptably to perform every ser- 
vice required at our hands, 
and reverent dwelling as at the feet of the 
blessed Jesus, we are mercifully enabled to 
cast all our dependence upon Him, and con- 
tinually to realize our helplessness and utter 
insufliciency without His holy assistance ; and 
this state will not only preserve the eye from 
saying to the hand, | have no need of thee, 
and the head to the feet, | have no ned of 
you, but also seal the conviction that those 


members of the body which seem to be more | 


feeble and less comely, are the more neces- 
sary. 

As it becomes our daily conc ‘rn to labour 
in Christian simplicity amid every trial, and 
against all opposing things, we shall be com- 
lurted under the persuasion that the work is 
the Lord’s, and that in the might of His 


strength He wiil carry it on in opposition to | 


all the combined powers of the earth; we shall 


As there is a low! 


but we are ready to say of them, This is a| 
man of God, a man of holiness; 1 know with | 
whom he has been in company, 


“ To all the elect seed of God called Qua- 
kers, where the death is brought into death, 


He has been | and the elder is servant to the younger, and 


with the Lord Jesus, and the savour of His |the elect is known, which cannot be deceived, 


name is upon him. 


Can we describe the | but obtains victory. 


This is the word of the 


weight, the influence, the moral importance | Lord God to you all ; Go not forth to the ag- 


which such an individual possesses ? 
sible! his counsel and advice, his admonitions, 
his cautions, his encouragements—and above 





| 


Impos- | gravating part, to strive with it out of the 


|power of God, lest ye hurt yourselves, and 
\run into the same nature, out of the life, 





jall his example and his prayers, are so many 
channels, through which a gracious God con- 
|veys unutterable blessings to our souls.— 


Memoirs of J. H. E. 





For “The Friend.” 


| For patience must get the victory, and to an- 
|swer that of God in every one, which must 
bring every one to it, to bring them from the 
|contrary. Let your moderation, temperance, 
and patience be known unto all men, in the 
iseed of God. For that which reacheth to the 


a ' aggravating part, without life, sets up the 
THE RIGHT SPIRIT, |°Ss ea 


| It is very instructive in reading over the 
| history of the rise and early trials of our reli- 


gious Society, more especially as set forth by | 


George Fox in his Journal, and by Sewel in 
his ‘* History,” to observe the manner in 
which the eminent men of that day were qua- 


lified by the great Head of the Church, to! 


meet the difficulties that presented themselves 
from time to time within the Society itself, 
and to labour effectually for the building up of 


the preservation or restoration of unity among 
| the members, when anything occurred to mar 
or to break it. Lapses from the true faith 
there were, even amony those who witnessed 
the marvellous breaking forth of the Lord’s | 
power in the beginning, producing among) 
them, as they always have, and always wiil 
| do, strifes and divisions: but as the faithful 
members kept subject to the government of 
Christ in their own hearts, he clothed them 
with his own meek, long-suffering, reclaiming 
Spirit, and gave them wisdom so to order 
the action o: the Church he had gathered, as | 
eifectively to maintain its integrity, and to 
keep, or to bring back within its enclosure 
pmavy who, though honest in their intentions, | 
jhad through unwatchiulness been deceived | 
aud misled, and others who, in the hour of| 


}darkness had fallen entirely away. With | 


the converts in our most holy faith, and for | 


|aggravating part, and breeds confusion; and 
‘hath a life in outward strife, but reacheth not 
\to the witness of God in every one, through 
which they might come into peace and cove. 
nant with Gol, and fellowship one with an- 
other. Theretore that which reacheth this 
; witness of God in yourselves and in others, 
is the life and light, which will outlast all, is 
over all, and will overcome ail. ‘Therefore in 
the seed of lile live, which bruiseth the seed 
of death.” 

It is this kind of life that we greatly want 
to abound more among the members of our 
Society in the present day ; and it is this only 
that can restore the Society to its former pu. 


rity and unity. ‘There is grievous inconsist- 


ency and weakness, and great divisions exist- 
: 


ing within different par.s of its organization, 
produced by the iuroads of the spirit of the 
world, and by false doctrines privily brought 
in. ‘Through the merey of the Redeemer of 
men, there have been preserved amoag us, 


those who have faithfully pointed out these 


causes and their destructive lect, nud in the 
authority of ‘Truth have laboured for their re- 
moval ; but there is great need for the preva- 
lence of the Spirit recommended by George 
Fox, the spirit which * braiseth the 


dea:h,” gets the viciory by patience, aud 


seed of 


| reacheth ** the witness of God in others.” — It 
| was by this spirit that J. Naylor was brought 


then experience preservation as in the hollow | what love and tenderness did they plead with | gut of the darkness into which he had fallen, 


of His holy hand from all the evil of the un-|such as these, and while maintaining the Truth | and enabled to condemn his d 


ieparture from 


righteous, wherein we shall know every ag- | in its authority and simplicity, how careful | the true faith, and which crowned his end with 


gressive and persecuting spirit which rises up 
to the affliction of the godly, and that would 
lay waste the Lord’s work, to be under the 
malediction expressed by Isaiah: “ Woe to 
thee that spoilest and thou wast not spoiled ; 


and concerned were they that no feeling of | 
distrust, no root of bitterness should spring 
up or be cherished among themselves, to hurt 
or keep down the pure life in any, 

Afier James Naylor had departed from the 


peace; aud it is this spirit that will finally 
give the victory to those who, in its Lamb-like 
uature, are willing to suffer to the end. It, 
and its blessed effects, were thus beautifully 
described by J. N. just betore his death : 








THE FRIEND. 





«“ There isa Spirit which I feel that delights 
to do no evil, nor revenge any wrong, but de- 
lights to e ndure all things i in hope stoe njoy its 
own to the end, Its hope is to outlive all 
wrath and contention, and to weary out all 
exaltation and cruelty, or whatever is of a na- 
ture contrary to itself. 
all temptation, As 2 bears no evil in uself, 
so it conceives none in thought to any other. 
If it be betrayed it bears it ; for its ground and 
spring is the mercies and forgiveness of God : 
its crown is meekness, its life is everlasting 
love unfeigred, and takes its kingdom with en- 
treaty and not with contention, and keeps it 
by lowliness of mind, In God alone it can 
rejoice, though none clse regard it, or can own 
its life, It is conceived in sorrow, and brought 
forth without any to pity it, nor doth it mur- 
mur at grief and oppression. It never rejoic- 
eth but through sufferings, for with the world’s 
joy it is murdered, I found it alone, being 


forsaken ; | have fellowship therein with them | 


who live in dens and desolate places in the 
-arth, who through death obtained this resur- 
rection and eternal holy life.” 

————— 


For “ The Friend.’ 


RACHEL WiLL. 


The death of this beloved Friend seems to 
eall for a more extended notice 
is given in the 27th number of the present 
volume of * ‘The Friend,” inasmuch as the 
example she has le!t should animate those of 
her especial acquaintance to be vigilant in the 
work of their day. ‘Though sudde nly called 


It sees to the end of 





than what 


from works to rewards, her lamp appe: ared | 


trimmed, and her light burning, It is said in 
the obituary notice alluded to, “She was a 
diligent attender 7 meetings for worship and 
dise ipline ;” and it may be adde sd, a reverent 
waiter therein a Hin who is the * resur- 
rection > knowing that without 
realizing this, the mere attendance of them 
would be insipid and formal, and would only 
tend to add condemnation in the day of final 
retribution. Her services in meetings for dis- 
cipline were seasoned with life, exemplifying 
according to the gilt reccived, the declaration, 
“ My servant shal! deal prudently.” Whilst 
red ae solicitude that all might be 

athered and pr within the * Garden 
enclosed,” she could not pusilanimously sacri- 
biessed truths and testimonies 
in the 


and the lile 


she evin 


} 
‘served, 


fice any of those 


viven to our religious Society, either 


maine: ‘eof its doctrines or 


nai 
church goverumeut. 
Asa inember of the 


Yhio Yearly Meeting 





Boarding Scho | Commitice, she felt the re- 
sponsibiiity resting ou her, and was diligent 
and zealous in he discharge of those duties 
appertaining to that appointment, and was 


din the weliire of that institution 
with whom she 
May the 


t 
' 


he 


much interest 
aud the children placed there, 
was alwa uffable. 


ely re siding in 


and 
Soc 


eheerful 





younger members ¢ r 
vicinity of that ins shiatiaks seriously ¢ 
what portion of service falls to their lot in 


onsider 


promoting and carrying forward so comme nd. 
able a work, in which our deceased Friend 
felt so lively an interest; persevering throt wh 


good and through evil re ‘port. This is a sub- 


the order of 


rer eee SENS 


ject that should strongly press on the attention 
of our junior members, that they may be pre- 
pared when their elder Friends may be called 
away from the field of service, to carry for- 
ward the interests of this concern with a zeal 
proportionate to its importance, suffering the 
example of which we have been speaking to 
say to them, * Go and do thou likewise.” 
Ohio, Second mo., 1853. 
scatman: 


For ‘* The Friend.” 
THIBETIAN PRAYERS, 


When Huc and Gabut, the two Jesuit mis- 
sionaries 
Tartary and Thibet, they observed with much 
interest the methods of prayer practised by 
the followers of Buddhism, After describing 
the pilgrimages around the Lamaseries or 


| Buddhist convents, performed by a succession 


of prostrations ; they say, ‘* Some pilgrims do 
not prostrate themselves at all, but carry, in- 
stead, a load of prayer-books, the exact weight 
of which is prescribed them by the Great 
Lama, and the burden of which is so oppres- 
sive at times, that you see old men, women | 


‘and children absolutely staggering under it. 
When, however, they have successfully com- | 


pleted the circuit, they are deemed to have 


recited all the prayers contained in the books | 


they have carried. Others content themselves 
with simply walking the circuit, telling the 
beads of their long chaplets, or constantly 


turning a sort of wheel placed in the right | 
hand, and which whirls about with inconceiv- 


able rapidity. This instrument is called 
Tchu-Kor, (turning prayer). You see in! 
every brook a number of these Tchu-Kor, 
which are turned by the current, and in their 
movement are reputed to be praying, night 
and day, for the benefit of those who erect 
them. ‘The Tartars suspend them over the 


were travelling in the interior of 


coming to blows, the occasion being the fervor 
of each for prayer. One of them having set 
the prayer automaton in motion, had quietly 
returned to his cell. As he was entering it 
he turned his head, doubtless to enjoy the spec. 
tacle of the fine prayers he had set to work 
for himself, but to his infinite disgust, he saw 
a colleague stopping his prayers, and about to 
turn on the barrel on his own account. In- 
dignant at this pious fraud, he ran back and 
stopped his competitor’s prayers. Thus it 
went on for some time, the one turning on, 
the other stopping the barrel, without a word 
said on either side. At last, however, their 
patience exhausted, they came to high words; 
from words they proceeded to menaces, and it 
would doubtless have come to a fight, had not 
an old Lama, attracted by the uproar, inter- 
posed words of peace, and himself put the 
automaton in motion for the joint benefit of 
both parties,” 
Ridiculous as these things appeared to the 
French stangers, it would perhaps be difficult 
ito condemn them on any principle which 
| would not apply with more or less force to 
many customs, which, as zealous members of 
the Roman Catholic church, they themselves 
practised and approved. “ Telling the bears 
of their long chaplets,” is a description appli- 
cable in both cases ; and to those who have 
any sense of the true nature of prayer, and 
| whose eyes have not been blinded by habit 
jand education, it would seem almost as ra- 
tional to make a barrel of written prayers and 
Set it to whirling round by water-power, as to 
'hire another person to repeat any prescribed 
quantity of them, How great a blessing it is 
to be convinced of the truth of the doctrine, 
that no prayer is of any avail, but that which 
is begotten in the soul, by the operation of 
Divine Power, 


| sanigibiies 


fire-place, and these in their movements are | 


supposed to pray for the peace and prosperity 
of the whole family, emblemed by the hearth, 
The movement itself is effected by the tho- 
rough draught occasioned by the openings at 
the top of the tent. 

*“ The Buddhists have another mode of sim- 
plifying pilgrimages and devotional rights. 
In all the great Lamaseries you find at short 
intervals figure s in the form of barrels, and 
turning upon an axle, ‘The material of these 
figures is a thick board, composed of infinite 
r, und upon 
written in Thibetian characters the 
prayers most reputed throughout the country. 


shects of paper pasted togeth: 


which are 


‘Those who have not the taste, or the zeal, or} 


the strength to carry huge boards of books on 
or to prostrate themselves, 
in the dust and mi re, or to 
Lamasery in winter’s cold or 
summer’s heat, have recourse to the simple 
and expeditious medium of the prayer-barrel. 
All they have to do is to set it in motion; it 
then turns of itself’ for a long time, the devo- 
tecs drinking, cating, or sleeping, while the 
complacent mechanism is turning prayers for 
them, 

* One day, on approaching a prayer-barrel, 
we found two Lamas [priests of Buddha] 


their shoulders, 


sicp alter step, 


walk round the 


quarrelling furiously, and just on the point of 


| Discovery of the Mississippi.—|n 1539, De 
Soto entered Florida, to seek the visionary 
realm, while almost at the same time, the ad- 
venturous Franciscan, Mark de Niza, set out 
from Culiacan to return upon De Vaca’s trail, 
as De Soto sought to follow it; for both expe- 
ditions were the otlspring of the accounts of 
the surviving four, Around both, according. 
ly, hangs a halo of romance, which has caused 
much scepticism as to their real success. De 
Soto reached the Mississippi, his Rio Grande 
or great river, which hurried down its muddy 
tide, the giant trees it had uproote id hundreds 
lof miles above. He crossed it about the lows 
est Chickasaw Bluff, historians com- 
|monly suppose, and then ascended the river 
lon the western shore for some weeks. ‘The 
| chroniclers of his expedition were thas at lib- 
le ‘rty to examine the country around, and, in 
fact, their description, though but incidental, 
is valenble and generally accurate. De Soto 
now roamed over the country west of the 
Great river, In April, 1542, he reached it 
again, broken-hearted, after long and useless 
wanderings. Why linger over his fate? He 
died soon alter on its banks, not far from the 
mouth of Red river, and after a temporary 
interment on the shore, his body was sunk in 
the waters of the Rio Grande (Mississippi). 
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have seen, 


cane, with a view to his own profit. ‘There 
are several of these manufactories between 
here and Cairo, and most of them were in full 
operation when we passed. For every inqui- 
ry which one makes respecting sugar, the 
Arabs answer, “Ibrahim Pasha.” At Rada- 
moon, between Minyeh and Siout, there is a 
large manufactory, where the common coarse 
sugar made in the Fellah villages is refined 
and sent to Cairo, We use this sugar in our 
household, and find it of very excellent quali- 
ty, though much coarser than that of the 
American manufactorics, The culture of| 
cotton has not been so successful. ‘The large | 
and handsome manufactory built at Kenneh | 
has not been in operation for three years, and | 
the fields which we see here and there have | 
all a forlorn, neglected appearance. The| 
plants grow luxuriantly, and the cotton is of | 
fine quality, but the pods are small, and not, 
very abundant. About Siout, and in Middle 
and Lower Egypt, we saw many fields of in- 
digo, which is said to thrive well. Peas, | 
beans, and lentils are cultivated to a great ex-; 
tent, and form an important item of the food | 
of the inhabitants. ‘There are also occasional | 
patches of beets and turnips, but I have never | 
seen them in the markets of the principal | 
towns. The only vegetables we can procure 
for our kitchen are onions, radishes, lettuce, 
and spinnage. The Arabs are very fond of 
the tops of radishes, and eat them with as’ 
much relish as their donkeys—A Journey 
Jrom New York to Nineveh. 


ae 


Jewish Negroes, 





. : o 
Every year furnishes additional proof of the | 


wide dispersion of the Jews, according to the 
declaration of the inspired prophets, Nearly 
fifteen hundred years before Christ, God, 
through his servant Moses, threatened them 
with overthrow in case of apostasy, saying, 
“ The Lord shall scatter thee among all peo- 
ple, from one end of the earth even unto the 
other.” In fulfilment of this, we see them in 
all the cities of our own land, and the travel- 
ler meets them in every country of Europe, in| 
Egypt, and in western and southern Asia. As} 
unknown regions are visited, they are disco- 
vered in the most unexpected places ; having! 
in some cases, as in India, even lost their ori- 
ginal colour, and become black. Lately a 
new discovery has been made, to which we 
would call the attention of our readers, ‘The 
account is contained in a French religious 
paper, published in Paris, in pamphlet form, | 
and entitled ‘ Bulletin du Monde-Uhretin,” | 
We translate the following :— 

“The Rey. Dr. Phillip, missionary in the 
North of Atrica, gives the following details 
concerning that country. A Russian Jew, 
resident at Medeah, gave him information con- 
cerning a great number of Lsraelites inhabiting 
the cases of Sahara, and dwelling also at 
Bathnor, Bis-Wrabi, ‘Tanggurt, Bousara, Bein, 
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Egyptian Agriculture.—The fields of su- Uzab, Loquaz, etc. There are in each of | of harvest, of the journey, and of the fair, the 
gar-cane about Farshoot were the richest | these places as many as a hundred families, 
Near the village, which is three} with numerous synagogues, and about a hun- 
miles from the Nile, there is a steam-refinery, | dred copies of the Law, written upon parch- 
established by Ibrahim Pasha, who seems to| ment, some of which were more ancient than 
have devoted much attention to the culture of | any he had ever seen. 


| Moors of the desert live almost entirely upon 
| it; and experience has proved that six ounces 
jof gum are sufficient for the support of a man 
during twenty-four hours, 

omeangsint 
** But this is not all; other curious details . 
reached Dr. Phillip from another source. A The Craters of the Moon. 
Jew, who had accompanied a German travel- Not less than three-fifths of the surface of 
ler as far as Timbuctoo, found near the boun-|our satellite are studded with vast caverns, 
dary of the kingdom of Bambara, a large} rather circular pits, penetrating into its mass, 
number of Jewish negroes. Nearly every |and usually engirt at the top with a high wall 
family among them possesses the Law of|or rock, which is sometimes serrated and 


Moses, written upon parchment. Although|crowned by peaks, These craters vary in 
7 


they speak of the prophets, they have not| diameter from fifty to sixty miles, to the small- 
their writings, Their prayers differ from those | est place visible—probably 500 feet ; and the 
of other Jews, and are committed to little leaves | numbers increase as the diameter diminishes, 
of parchment stitched together, and contained | so that the multitude of the smaller ones be- 


| numerous passages derived from the Psalms. | comes so great that we cannot reckon it. The 


These Jews have mingled some of their super- 
stitions of ‘oral law,’ (which they have not 
committed to writing,) with those of their 
neighbours, the Mahommedans and the hea- 
then, They enjoy equal liberty with other 
subjects of the African chiefs, and have their 
synagogues and their rabbis. ‘The explana- 
tion which they gave of themselves, in con- 
nexion with their black skin, is this : that after 
the destruction of Jerusalem, at the time of the 
first captivity, some of their ancestors, having 
neither goods nor lands, fled to the desert. 


The fatigue which they endured was so great | 


that nearly all the females died by the way. 
The children of Ham received them with kind- 


| ness, and by intermarriage with their daugh- 


ters, who were black, communicated that col- 


|our to their children. ‘These children became, 


generation by generation, of a deeper hue, 
until no difference of colour now distinguishes 
the children of Shem and those of Ham, ‘The 
form of their features, however, is very dilfer- 
ent from that of the negroes around them.” 
These are highly interesting facts, and cre- 
ate a strong desire that these unexplored 
regions may be speedily opened to intercourse 
with the civilized world. Access to these an- 


cient manuscripts, which are probably older 


than any others now extant, would be of great 
value in correcting the received Hebrew text, 
or in throwing light upon doubtful passages, 
And what a door of hope for Africa would be 
opened by their conversion to Christianity !— 
Religious Herald, 

—_—_—_ 

Gum Arabic.—In Morocco, about the mid- 
dle of November, that is, after a rainy season, 
which begins in July, a gummy juice exudes 
spontaneously from the trunk and principal 
branches of the acacia tree. In about fifteen 
days it thickens in the furrow, down which it 
runs, either in a vermicular (or worm) shape, 
or more commonly assuming the form of oval 
and round tears, about the size of a pigeon’s 
egy, of different colours, as they belong to the 
white or red gum tree, 
December, the Moors encamp on the borders 
of the forest, and the harvest lasts six weeks. 

The gum is packed in very large sacks of 
leather, and brought on the backs of bullocks 
and camels to certain ports, where it is sold 
to the French and English merchants. Gum 
is highly nutritious, During the whole time 


About the middle of 


| ridge which envelopes the crater is always 
sloping on its external side, and steep or 
rather precipitous within, although it seldom 
| descends to the cavern’s base, by a single cliff 
or leap. Within it, there are generally con- 
centric ridges, assuming the form of terraces, 
and making the descent to the bottom, as the 
central chasm appears, more gradual. The 
bottom of the crater is sometimes convex, low 
ridges of mountains being also found running 
through it, while, at its centre, conical peaks 
frequently rise, and smaller craters, whose 
height, however, seldom reaches the base of 
the exterior wall. These curious objects are 
so crowded, in some parts of the moon, that 
they seem to have pressed on each other, and 
disturbed, and even broken down each other’s 
edges, so that, through their mutual inter- 
ference, the most odd-shaped caverns have 
arisen, 

The crater Tycho is that brilliant spot near 
the top of the moon, which, when the moon is 
| full, appears the centre of a system of shining 
streams or rays. The country around is pe- 
culiarly disturbed; there is no plain there 
larger than a common field. Now, if passing 
across that rugged district, one were gradually 
approaching ‘Tycho, its first and distant as- 
pect would seem like an immense wall or 
ridge of rock in the horizon, with a stretch of 
nearly fifty miles, and reflecting the sun’s 
rays with a peculiar lustre; on approaching 
the ridge its character would change; we 
should then discern that it is part of an im- 
|mense circle, but perhaps not so lofty nor so 
steep that a practiced mountaineer of the earth 
need shrink from its ascent, Supposing the 
ascent accomplished, and that with terrestrial 
ideas one stood on the summit. 


Trusting to 
the analogy of every disturbed region of our 
| planet, we must have thought of the opposite 
side, while it was unseen, only as a corres- 
ponding slope, or at least a descent, which, if 
different in steepness, would correspond in ex- 
tent; but the eye is now in presence of an 
appalling contrast ! 

On the edge of a dizzy cliff, passing down 
|by an unbroken leap tor 13,000 feet, the tra- 
| veller gazes below him with terror and bewil- 
derment, At the base of the cliff several low 
parallel terraces creep along; but a little on- 
ward the depth of the chasm is revealed, and 
it descends from the top of the ridge no less 
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than 17,000 feet, or-2,000 feet more than the 
summit of Mont Blanc rises above the level 
of the sea! It is quickly perceived, too, that 
this huge barrier encloses a vast circular area 
fifty-five miles in diameter ; so that if the spec- 
tator were at the chasm’s centre, he would 
find around him at every side, at the distance 
of twenty-seven miles, a gigantic and un- 
broken wall—unbroken by a gap or ravine, 
or pass of any description—rising into the 
air 17,000 feet, and forbidding his return to 
the external world! 

How frightful that seclusion in the moon— 
a chasm utterly impassable, its walls bare, 
rugged, hopeless as a prison’s bars! It is a 
solitude, too, which nothing alleviates; ver- 
dure is never there, nor the song of a bird; 
rain never refreshes, nor cloud shelters it; it 
is relieved from a scorching sun and flaming 
sky only by night with its stars, Nor among 
those countless pits is Tycho the most appal- 
ling. ‘There are some of nearly equal depths, 
whose diameter may not exceed 3,000 feet ; 
nay, towards the polar regions of the moon, | 
caverns probably exist, whose depths have | 
never yet been illuminated by one beam of the | 
solar light.—Nichol. 
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It must be sorrowful to every one who feels 
the obligations imposed by the Christian reli- 


| speech and their actions, to catch the applause ™ 
lof the multitude. i 
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elective franchise is enjoyed by nearly every 
adult citizen, it seems fair to conclude that the 
morals as well as the politics of the majority 
of the community, are correctly represented 
in our legislative halls; and the conclusion is 





bers individually. The signs of the times are, 
we think, calculated to bring this consideration 
home to each one with peculiar force. ‘There 
seems a determination on the part of many 
who are entrusted with legislating for the 
country, to pursue any course that promises 
to promote their ambitious hopes, reckless of 
the laws of justice and truth, or the conse- 
quences that sooner or later will follow their 
infraction; and it behoves every one, who 
sincerely loves his fellows and his country, to 
be constantly on the watch, lest by word or 
deed he should in any way participate in the 
sin and invoke its punishment. 


both humiliating and alarming. We boast of 
the education and general information diffused 
throughout all classes; of our knowledge of 
human rights, and of our fervid attachment to 
freedom ; and yet it is evident that either there 
is not discernment enough to perceive the dis- 
tinction between right and wrong, and that 
virtue and liberty must go hand in hand in 
order to secure happiness, or that with the 
knowledge, the community has not principle 
and courage enough to come up to the requi- ; 
sitions of the moral law, that “higher law” ITEMS OF NEWS. 

which Christ laid down, EUROPE.—The Niagara arrived from Liverpool 

Politicians, the men who seek to legislate | during the week. ; 

for or administer our government, are notori-|__ 2NGLAND.—Cotton firm at old prices. 


een cil lari ee - | stuffs declining. 
ous seekers alter popularity, and shape their)“ Rugsi4.— Advices from St. Petersburg state that 


expedition is fitting out for Japan. 
If then public opinion was| INDIA.—The war between the English and Bur- 
firmly fixed in favour of virtue, however much | mese still continues. The British army has lately 
evil might be present with such, they would | tained a victory over their opponents. 

ie ‘ . | PARAGUAY.—This country is now open to for- 
be afraid to run counter thereto, and our Coun- | cien trade and foreign settlers. The last may hold 
try would be spared the suffering and the dis- | jand and enjoy toleration of their religious opinions. 
grace which sin attaches to any people. It is} MEXICO.—The revolution in the various States 
then of the utmost importance that those * a is ee The city of Mexico has at 

, > ; :¢C j , ara fay -o, , last taken part in the movement. 

members ot the community who are fav oured UNITED STATES.—Ifog Packing —The number 
- — things om their true light, should strive of hogs packed in the ‘great West’ this last season 
to enlighten the public mind, and prevent, so js estimated at 1,596,302, being an increase over last 
far as in them lies, the confounding of right) year of 365,422. 
and wrong, bya misapplication of terms to| Pennsylvania.—The State canal is to be opened 








Bread- 





gion, and believes in the awful and inevitable | 
consequence that sooner or later follow a dis- 
regard or violation of those obligations, to ob- | 
serve how generally the opinion seems to have | 
obtained among those engaged in administer- 
ing the affairs of Government, that the laws 
of Christ are not applicable in regulating the 
affairs of States or nations, Appealing to those | 
laws in opposition to the requisitions of acts | 
palpably antichristian, but which have received | 
the necessary legislative sanction, has become 
a standing topic for loud denunciation or ribald 
jest, even with many who claim authority to 
declare the public opinion, and to enact or 


enforce rules that include the whole commu-| willing to believe, do not admit of a strict 


nity within their action. Without referring | 
io the slave States, we see this disregard of} 
the ** higher law” exemplified in the attempts 
made in many of the free State Legislatures, | 


ior the enactment of most oppressive and cruel | many surely cannot be in error, or if they | 
laws, which would injure and afflict a class of| are not exactly right, individuals will be held | 
the population charged with no crime other | guiltless for that which is effected through the | 


than the colour of the skin in which the Al-! 
mighty has invested them ; while many of the 
legislators for the General Government show 
it not only in the policy they advocate towards 
the blacks, and the aborigines of our country, 
but in the eagerness with which they embrace 
every opportunity that presents to implant or 
cultivate in the public mind a feeling of hosti- 
lity towards other (as they are represented) 
rival nations. ‘Thus using the influence which 
their position may give them, (as a prominent 
politician proclaimed to be his ambition) to 
prepare the hearts of the people for war. 

As ours is a representative government of 
decided democratic character, in which the 


|tice a sort of self-deception, by which they | 


i iain ee Mon. | on the lst of Third month. The late freshet in the 
designate nena modes of reasoning. Men’s Susquehanna has been very destructive. Several 
supposed interests often prompt them to prac- bridges have been swept away, and much lumber. 

Vermont.—The “ Maine law,” or a law prohibiting 
the sale of spirituous liquors, has received the sanc- 
tion of the majority of the voters of Vermont. 

Maine-—A ftreshet in the Piscataquis river has 
flooded the village of Passadumkeag. 
| heavy. 


persuade themselves, that the course which 
they wish to pursue does not involve any seri- 
ous violation of the moral law, because they 
hear it spoken of as proper and commendable, 
or see it tolerated and practised by the majo-| California—Accounts received represent the 
rity of those around them. If the conviction| floods as still great in the rivers, and the distress of 
sometimes forces itself upon the minds of such, the miners, from the inability to procure provisions, 
that they are not coming up to the require. | V°TY tense: 
ments of the pure standard of Truth, they are| 

readily led to palliate their course by appeal- | RECEIPTS, 

ing to the circumstances which exist in the| Received from Is. Buffinton, agent, for Levi Chace, 
present state of the world, and which they are | $2, vol. 26; from Jehu Fawcett, agent, O., for Edw. 
Bonsall, Jr., $2, vol. 25, for Thomas Y. French, $2, 
vol. 26, Josiah Fawcett, $2, vol. 26; from Dr. Geo. 
Michener, agent, O., for James Doudna, $3, to 52, 
vol. 26, for Fleming Crew, $3, to 26, vol. 26. 


The loss is 


application of the severe test of Truth. ‘The 
** yeneral opinion,” ‘the voice of the people” 
are appealed to as the criterion to judge by, and 
conscience is appeased by assurances that so 





INDIAN CIVILIZATION, 


A well-qualified female teacher is wanted, 


h the | to take charge of the School for Indian Chil- 
agency of so many. But the true Christian | dren, under the care of Friends, at Tunessas- 


knows that this is altogether untrue, a device | sah, Cattaraugus county, New York. Appli- 
| of the Evil One to betray men and communi-| cation may be made to Joseph Elkinton, No. 
| ties to their own destruction. How necessary | 377 South Second street; or Thomas Evans, 


is it then, that we should be constantly on our | No, 180 Mulberry street, Philadelphia. 
| guard, lest by unfaithulness in not coming up | 


|to the obligations imposed on every disciple . 
of Christ, we not only fail to set ourselves 
steadfastly ayainst the very appearance of 





WANTED 
A young man to assist in Friends’ Book- 


| 





jevil, but unguardedly to give our influence in| Store. One who writes a good hand will be 
| tolerating or upholding that which is radically preferred. Inquire at No. 84 Mulberry street, 
{ 


wrong, and which, though it may receive the 
sanction, or even the applause of the multi- 
tude, must in the end work death to the best PRINTED BY KITE & WALTON, 

interests of society collectively, and its mem-|No. 3 Ranstead Place, Fourth above Chesnut street. 


First month, 1853. 
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